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SUCCESSFUL HOUSES. 


HERE is something about country houses which makes them lend 
themselves more readily to the decorator’s touch than the more 
pretentious residences of the city ; and the number of truly good 
country houses is far greater in proportion than those of any 
other kind. The secret lies in the fact that everything in the country 
house is subordinate to comfort; effect may be courted, but never at the 
expense of livable qualities, and, by a just retribution, the very seeming 
neglect of beauty creates it. 

The country residence of Mr. Franklin MacVeagh, at Dover, New 
Hampshire, is a case in point. Though only a temporary home which 
Mr. MacVeagh occupied for one season while his permanent home was 
being built, it has so many charming characteristics, and is so full of 
good color and simple, pleasant form, that one must regret its coming 
dismantlement, and learn, while there is yet time, its lessons. 

There were, upon the property when purchased, two small houses of 
an ordinary New England farmhouse type, standing a few hundred feet 
apart. One of these was occupied by Mr. MacVeagh’s family, while the 
other was fitted up as a kind of bachelors’ hall, where visitors were 
lodged. Both houses are very old, with sunken floors, low ceilings, and 
slanting walls; but with the exception of the removal of a partition and 
the building of a fireplace in the main living-room, no other serious change 
was made in either house. The papers and all the furniture, except a 
few old pieces, were bought in Chicago, and were as simple and as cheap 
as can be well imagined, and yet the effects obtained are exceptionally 
successful. There were certainly no architectural features furnished 
ready at hand, which almost any one could not possess, nor was the 
money expended beyond the means of one who aspires to a house at all. 

The main living-room is papered in green and white, the coolest 
combination of colors that ever has been devised, and well befitting a 
summer home. The furniture is covered with green denim, while a 
gayer note is introduced by a few red and variegated cushions, and by 
the embroideries over the couch and the back of the piano. 

The rugs, too, are Persian in design and warm in tone. The most 
noteworthy object in the room is the fine mantelpiece of red brick, 
which would give a generous hospitable appearance to any apartment. 
By its side are two high candlesticks, and upon the narrow ledge two 
smaller ones and a few pictures. Books and flowers and music are all 
close at hand to complete the alluring qualities of the room. 

In the parlor, even less effort has been made, and yet in the corner 
which is shown, the same feeling of simple, unpretentious good taste is 
felt immediately. The whole atmosphere here is strictly old-time, from 
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THE PARLOR. 


the bowed mantel, which has not been removed, to the huge carding- 
wheel upon the right of the picture. 

The paper is in color green, yellow, and white, and the stripe not 
only suits the balance of the room, but being hung straight from the 
ceiling gives the room more height. Upon the floor an old-fashioned 
rag carpet seems quite in keeping. The furniture is covered with cre- 
tonne, in which green, yellow, heliotrope and white are found, and the 
curtains at the windows are dotted écru net, with ruffled valances. 

In the dining-room the paper is in stripes, two shades of green and 
white; the carpet is a solid green. The furniture is mahogany, but 
modern and inexpensive, with the exception of the old clock standing 
in the corner. The curtains are of sheer white muslin. 

These rooms are, in their way, quite perfect for their purpose, and 
most refreshing after the silly pretenses which many people take with 
them to the mountains and the seashore. It is, however, in the bed- 
rooms of this house, or more properly, of these houses, that the greatest 
charm is found. They are many, only a few of which are illustrated, 
but these serve as fair examples of them all. What is quite unusual is 
the great variety of treatment which they have received, so that each is 
distinct and in its way individual. 

The papers are remarkably in keeping with the old-time flavor of it 
all, and the wonder is where they have been found, now that Morris 
designs and their sprawling imitations seem to be the only available wall 
coverings. Many of the rooms have dormer windows, which always 
lend a certain charm of irregularity to the walls, and almost force the 
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use of the same design upon ceiling and walls alike, which sometimes 
tends strongly toward harmony and restfulness. 

Like all the others, the room illustrated on this page is absolutely 
charming in its dainty simplicity. Here the furniture is white enamel, 
the bedstead having low carved posts of an unusual and excellent design. 
The walls are covered with pink calico, plaited in narrow stripes, and 
reaching from the surbase to the picture moulding, which here, as else- 
where, is set up close to the ceiling. The carpet is black and white, 
with a flowered pattern, and the chintz upon the chairs is in a gay 
flower design. 

Each room has, by the side of the bed, a small table holding a candle- 
stick, a vase of flowers, and a book or two; a most attractive and useful 
custom, and a small, but eloquent, indication of the thought for comfort 
and common sense ever present in the whole house. 

Fortunate will be the day when more people will meet their house- 
furnishing problems in the same manner, and by the use of fine colors, 
simple materials, and comfort-bringing arrangements, create homes that 
will be as restful, as untiring, and completely satisfactory as this house 
has been to every one who has seen it. JOHN VALENTINE. 
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[E USE OF SOFT WOODS. 


rican cities, the problem of procuring artistic color 
aving too much white paint to keep clean, is one 
ttention from both architect and housekeeper. 
house of moderate cost, fine woods are generally 
that is no reason why the small house should 
ng in its color scheme. White-wood or poplar, 
is close in grain, and can be stained and rubbed 
inish, in red, green, blue, brown, or mahogany 
wood, which is but little more costly than poplar, 
ish, either natural or stained to match mahogany, 
rfectly than either birch or cherry; while Georgia 
indyke brown, is almost, if not quite, as beautiful 


ouse, no other woods than poplar or Georgia, pine 
nd if they are properly stained, the effect can be 
If the house has a sunny exposure and direct light 
odwork of vestibule, hall, and stairs might be 
» represent old English oak. The best way to get 
f a pound of bichromate-of-potash in about a gallon 
| the bare woodwork with this mixture, then rub it 
dpaper, to remove any roughness or imperfections 
n this is done, cover the wood with an oil stain, 
lack, and toned to the desired shade. This stain 
in, so that the grain of the wood is thoroughly 
while wet. 
pends upon the amount one is willing to expend. 
to finish stained wood is to cover the stain with 
1w linseed oil; while the best way is to give it three 
hite shellac, and rub with pumice-stone and oil to 
[n such a hall, a plain-toned yellow or cardinal red 
best effect. If the library or living-room opens 
the woodwork (poplar) could be stained a mahog- 


and the walls painted or tinted a cool sage-green, 


all eases should be of one plain tint, or ivory- 


and-white dining-room can be obtained by staining 
poplar) a rich blue, covering the walls with a blue- 
using simple ruffled muslin curtains at the windows. 


»ws of a reception-room, the woodwork in this room 
ainted white. 


se various colors ean easily be procured by buying 


preparing them one’s self, and the latter method is 
ied. The first preparation is the same for all colors: 
ake two quarts of turpentine and about one pint of 


the coloring matter. To produce a good green, use 


v, and black, experimenting until the desired shade 


use Prussian blue, yellow, and black; for red, if a 


sired, use vermilion; otherwise use Venetian red, 
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unless a particularly rich Moorish red is sought for, when it is best to 
use Indian red and black. 

The best mahogany effect is procured by purchasing, in dry form and 
dissolving in hot water, about four parts of mahogany to one part 
walnut, which will give a strong, rich color. 

The colors mentioned come in a dry powder, and are soluble either 
in alcohol or water; they also come ina spirit form, when they are clearer 
in color, but require much more skill in application. All of these colors 
are to be mixed and applied in the same manner, and much of the rich- 
ness of the effect depends on the rubbing. The mahogany stain can be 
applied to birch, cherry, whitewood, or poplar, and gum-wood or hazel, 
of which the last named produces the richest effect. 

For the various shades of green, blue, red, or brown, it is best to use 
white-wood, as it seems to hold the colors better. 

Georgia pine is so resinous that it is only safe to use it for the bog- 
oak stain, described above. 

With a little careful planning of colors with reference to exposure of 
rooms, an astonishingly beautiful effect can be achieved with small 
expense, and there is no one thing which influences one’s mind and 
affects one’s temperament more than color. 

ALFRED H. GRANGER. 


CAMEOS. 


ITH the return of cameos to popular favor, when every woman 

\ \ / is bringing out from their long-forgotten hiding places these 

heirlooms of her grandmother, new interest is being developed 

regarding their origin. But the origin of cameo cutting, like 

that of many other arts, is lost in the mists of antiquity. According to 

the principles of the development of art, it must have preceded that of 

sculpture or painting, for the idea of use precedes that of beauty. The 

Chaldeans made great use of cut gems, or stones, for seals. Herodotus 

speaks of every Babylonian wearing a seal. These were in the form of 

a cylinder, and cut, not in cameo, but intaglio, that is, with the design 
sunk below the surface, as modern seals are cut. 

When mankind added to the idea of use the sense of personal adorn- 
ment, the resources of both material and skill increased, and the process 
of cutting in cameo, or with the design raised, came largely into use. 

In our own day cameo cutting has ceased to be pursued as an art to 
any great extent. Imitations in shell and glass became common, and so 
much inferior work was put on the market that cutting fine cameos 
became unremunerative. 

Some modern examples, however, show great delicacy of execution. 
The original material on which real cameos are cut is stone of two or 
more layers, much of which is brought from India. When the stone 
is in black and white, it is called onyx. The method employed is to cut 
away the upper portion in a design, leaving a darker color for a back- 
ground. 
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there are sometimes two portraits cut in profile, 
Venus,’’ here illustrated, with three color layers, 
a different color, and the background of a still 
darker color. When to these layers of black and 
of carnelian, or sard, it is called sardonyx. 
their cameos in the form of a beetle, or scarab, 
ymbol with them. On the rounding side they cut 
ither in high or low relief, and on the under side a 
In the Louvre in Paris there is now a cameo, said 
long to the twelfth dynasty, three thousand years 
with some old Etruscan vases decorated in cameo, 
g from the fifth century before Christ, prove that - 
ng antedates recorded history. 


est specimens of the art, while the two most valu- 
e National Library at Paris, which is eleven inches 
size, the stone, a sardonyx of five layers, the sub- 

f Augustus; and the one in the Vienna collection, 
tus cameo, with an allegorical representation of the 
vereion. 

ned in the early part of the third century, but in 
tine it revived again. From the Byzantine period, 


mes noticeable—that the intaglio style, which had 


time, gave place afterward, almost entirely, to the 


raditions, legends, and superstitions are associated 
ry word, according to some writers, being a corrup- 
ea, an Arabic word for charm, or talisman, though 
rd was derived from the Arabic camaut, a camel’s 
utting was done in relief. There is a legend that the 
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cameo of Theodorus was charmed, because, when cast time and again into 
the sea, it always returned. 

Another tradition is that the stones were cut by the children of Israel 
during their enforced stay in the wilderness, whence they were at one 
time called ‘‘Pierres d’Israel.’’ Another superstition was that they were 
a direct production of nature, the design on the stone indicating its 
peculiar virtue or charm. 

Shell cameos, though called imitation gems, the real cameos being of 
onyx, sometimes show fine taste in conception and much artistic skill in 
the cutting. ‘‘The Faun,’’ though wrought in shell, displays classic 
grace in its outlines, and is free from the stiffness that marks much of 
the shell carving. 

The portrait of Pope Leo [X is another fine example of shell cameo, 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 


the expression of dignity and benignity being well brought out, and the 
face full of life and character. 

The portrait of Washington, executed from a picture not so familiar 
to the casual reader as the Stuart portrait, is wrought with much artistic 
ability, the material being of what is known as Turkish onyx. 

It is said that the best cameo cutting in modern times is done in Italy. 
The stone is not cut with a hard instrument, but with a small wheel 
turned with a treadle. The upper strata are ground, not cut, the fine 
lines, or shading, being done with the edge of the wheel. 

A fine specimen of classic treatment is the ‘‘Farnese Bull’’ in shell. 
The life-like and spirited fidelity to the original is wonderful when we 
consider the material. 

In the shell, or imitation cameos, the engraving is done with a sharp 
instrument on softened shell, which afterward hardens. Fifty years ago 
the market was flooded with these cheap articles, turned out in such 
profusion that every country merchant kept them for sale. A favorite 
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design was a landscape, an example of which 
is shown in the accompanying illustration. 
The art has always partaken more or less 
of the characteristics of the country where it 
was executed, but, like everything else that 
came under the hand of the ancient Greeks, 
it blossomed into new beauty with them, and 
the best specimens as to workmanship are 
said to be the classic designs of their execu- 
tion. Of late years, a still less valuable 
article than the shell cameos has come into 
use—the glass imitation. Vast quantities 
of shell cameo are cut in Paris and Rome, 
and shipped from there to Birmingham, 
England, where manufacturers make a 
specialty of mounting these ornaments. 
JULIA MILLS DUNN. 


NEW ENGLAND DOORWAYS. 


ed portions of the English colonies of America, at 
f the eighteenth century, the affairs of our fore- 
to take on a different aspect from that they had 
The Indian had changed his hostile attitude to one 


The 


husbandman. Commerce between the different 
suntry had inereased, as had also that between the 
arent nations of the old world. A season of com- 
omfort had come as a welcome compensation for 
| suffering of the early struggles. 


n to feel dissatisfied with the character of the primi- 


reared in the earlier days. 


L 


He thought long- 


of his English birthplace, and began to give to his 


the characteristics he remembered as belonging 
So there were built in the favored regions those 
vo-story houses, in which some of the features of 
pear. 

usually simple in arrangement and in detail. Of 


iost of them, it can only be said that it was an 
rs to adapt the formal style then followed in the 


simple conditions prevailing in the new. 
of progress is at present abroad in our land, that 


piest when engaged in straightening the crooked; 
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and the greedy speculator 
bends all his energies to push- 
ing forward his modern im- 
provements, working near to 
that great new engine of de- 
struction (when old landmarks 
are concerned), the electric 
railroad. Yet, in spite of 
these new forces, there are 
many villages, away from the 
sweep of this surging current 
of unrest, which have the 
feeling of the past still pre- 
served among the stately 
houses of their elm-shaded 
streets. Such are many of 
the small New England 
towns, and here are many 
monuments of the skill and 
taste of the old colonial build- 
ers. 

One thing is common to 
almost all of the houses of 
this period. Their doorways 
were remarkable for their 
beautiful design and detail. 
The doorway was usually 
made the principal feature of 
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the one part of the dwelling on which the builder 
are and skill. 
may be taken as examples of some of the varieties 


the men of the villages of southeastern Massachu- 


sroportions, straight, fluted pilasters, and classical 
orway at Acushnet. Its bull’s-eye glass and brass 
‘; imported from the mother country by the owner, 
prosperous sea-captain or ship-owner. One can 
took in its strength, its simplicity, and the refine- 
1 and detail. 
this scheme is seen in the example from the house 
re is a fixed transom of small lights, and the archi- 
center into the crowning cornice. This doorway 
ince to one of the large houses of the period, now, 
its ancient prestige, and become a lodging for sail- 
ries of adventure by sea and land, of care and toil 
1s of joy and happiness, still cling, one may believe, 
hens to its silent members. 
ommonly found is the doorway at Fairhaven. It is 
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of a time a few years later 
than the others, greater deli- 
cacy having then become a 
characteristic of the builder’s 
art. Here are seen the noble 
triglyphs and depending gut- 
te of the early Doric artisan, 
yet it is no servile copy by an 
empty-headed mechanic, work- 
ing only with his hands. Evo- 
lution and growth, and the 
effect of the peculiar condi- 
tions of the time and place 
are apparent. The details, 
however, are all very elegant 
and correct, as if, perchance, 
the designer had some treatise 
on the classical orders close at 
hand. The thoughtless van- 
dals of a later day, in repair- 
ing the ravages of time, or in 
altering the arrangement of 
the interior work, have taken 
away the transom with its 
glazing, and have boarded up 
the space the transom once YW 
filled. 3 

Later than all the others,“ 
as is shown by a tendency to- 
ward a debased form in the “Doorway. FaiRMAaveN. Mass 
mouldings, the setting in of 
decadence, is the doorway at Dartmouth. In the pediment of this 
doorway are the triglyphs and gutte found in the example from Fair- 
haven; but the scheme of the old classical builders has been followed 
more completely, and the richly-raised mutules, or a modification of 
them, are used here in addition. All the details of this doorway are 
exceedingly delicate. 

In all of the old work, as is to be expected, there is a constant 
modification of style, keeping pace with the continual change in the 
tastes and habits of the age. The old builders may have been at times 
dull and coarse, or, perhaps, thin and meager, but they were always dig- 
nified, always architectural, and always honest. They kept in mind the 
idea that their work had a well-defined purpose, and worked with the 
intention of expressing that purpose. 

We must not say that we have nothing now equal to the old work, or 
nothing good which has not some older model for its base. Indeed, we 
may be sure that there is in the present day an immense quantity of new 
work superior to the old in many ways, and as quaint and as picturesque 
as any which has been previously done. 

One of the most remarkable things about these monuments of the 
skill of the Colonial period is the fact that most of this old work was 
simply the product of a collaboration between the owner and the village 
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carpenter. One dé i the general arrangement of the structure, the 
other worked out a e details. 

There is no do from the evidence seen in this work, that the 
Colonial mechanic far and away in advance of the skillful worker 
f to-day. He wa re advanced in the way of giving thought to the 
proportions and r nent of his structures, differing in this from the 
man of the prese1 ho, doubtless from the restrictions imposed by 
modern methods, rely a skillful tool, doing, when guided properly, 
work, no doubt, a d as that of the man of Colonial days, but when 
left to himself s » make, through lack of thought, the hopeless 
muddle we are all so ustomed to see around us. 

GEORGE A. SWIFT. 
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CONCERNING FLOORS. 


HE horror of the conventional house cleaning has, of late years, 

been greatly mitigated by the substitution of rugs for carpets. 

There was but little to recommend the old style of covering the 

floor completely ; it surely led neither to health nor convenience, 

while only in exceptional cases had it any merits from the standpoint of 

beauty. Even nowadays, under certain circumstances, a carpet of a 

plain color or very unobtrusive pattern may be used to good advantage. 

This is more likely to be advisable in a bedroom where, for the sake of 
warmth, it is better to have no part of the floor uncovered. 

In old houses, where the floors are not well laid or of soft wood, a 
plain colored carpet can also be used successfully. It is usually advis- 
able, however, in such cases to spread a few good rugs upon it, not only 
to add tone to the floor, but to prevent the wear in spots. Dark green, 
red, or blue make excellent effects when used in this way, and, barring 
the expense and trouble of taking them up and periodically beating 
them, it is quite to be reeommended. Rugs, of course, are cleaned more 
frequently, and thus become advisable from a sanitary standpoint. 
Once a week or once a fortnight they should be taken out of doors, if 
possible, and swept thoroughly on both sides, but not beaten. At long 
intervals they should be cleaned, but should never be beaten. They are 
very serviceable, and will outwear many carpets if simply walked upon, 
but are never as closely knit together as these latter, and cannot stand 
beating and violent shaking. In a general way, small rugs are to be pre- 
ferred to large ones, not merely because only in the smaller sizes are the 
finest and most beautiful pieces to be secured, but because they give to 
the floor more variety and interest than where one huge rug almost ful- 
fills the function of a carpet by covering the entire floor. 

In dining-rooms, a square of some solid colored carpet, or one hav- 
ing a small, unobtrusive figure, is usually to be preferred, or here one rug 
of the proper size is best. In this room the necessary moving back and 
forth of chairs precludes the use of smaller pieces, but in the drawing- 
room, library, living-room, or hall they are preferable. For bedrooms 
everywhere, and in a country house for all rooms, mattings are very 
attractive. Those from Japan, in which the woof is twine, are more flexi- 
ble than the Chinese variety, which are woven upon straw but wear 
better. Mattings are not suitable for heavy wear, and where subjected 
to it, should be protected by mats and small rugs. 

Hardwood floors in conjunction with rugs of one kind or another, are 
now used almost to the exclusion of other treatments; and where the 
floor is of soft wood, but even and true, if stained or painted it will 
frequently be more satisfactory from all standpoints than a carpet. 

The ordinary finish is shellac and varnish, not a very good one, as the 
varnish soon loses its luster and is easily scratched and marred by furni- 
ture and feet. The most beautiful effects are obtained by waxing, and 
then polishing energetically. No hardwood floors can be maintained 
in good condition without a deal of attention. The dirt or soot must be 
wiped off daily to prevent it being ground into the delicate surface of 
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nee or twice a year a general overhauling becomes 


well to give the floor more color than design. It 
and irritating to the mind to walk upon large and 
ny nature. One feelsas if compelled to tread pre- 
ire or upon the same griffin as one crosses such a 
ng over a railroad bridge upon the ties. Color, on 
no such unpleasant sensations, but fills the whole 
wr coolness, as the case may be, that is much to be 
‘olors are not suitable for floor coverings; these 
liked upon, and nothing that is unable adequately 
if undue sign of injury or soil is sensible or good. 
erefore, not be light, nor, on the contrary, too 
deep, but cheerful. 
r may be stained to correspond with the other wood- 
ith the furniture intended to be used. If, as is often 
rooms open into each other with broad doorways 
sill, and consequently no break between the floors, 
ited alike, and be of the same color. When, how- 
l line dividing one floor from the next, each may 
iits the room in question. With carpets, the same 


o will sacrifice warmth and quiet in order to obtain 
marble floor. In a large house such floors 
rm in a hallway, and for a dining-room there is 
for the cleanliness a tile floor insures. 
n some heavy antique style, such as Tudor or Flem- 
larly well with a red tile or brick floor, and if the 
ips nailed upon the legs, the objection of noise is 
rooms, too, may well be built with glazed tile 
he mosaic floor is for the great houses only, and 
e design and color for its attractiveness, and like 
s, hardly seems to suit the climatic conditions of 


ue or 


for country houses, there is not very much to be 
rk is painted also, quite a decorative effect may be 
it and the floor boldly in contrast with the walls 
frequently much more effective than the cheaper 
floors, and in any ease is far more attractive ‘than 


walls and the ceilings, must be restful, so that 
contemplatively without any feeling of wonder or 
is to live in, read in, eat in, or dream in, and any- 
tly diverts one’s attention and demands recognition, 
irritation. 
OLIVER COLEMAN. 
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O-DAY every one is a connoisseur in the beautiful; even the critic 
has become an artist. The different steps in the development of 
art are painting, sculpture, architecture, and industrial art. 
Standing on the first of these, the goddess can be seen by but a 

handful of worshipers; but as she mounts from step to step, more men 
turn to look, until, resting on that last broad landing, industrial art, she 
is seen, and her beauty felt by all. To-day, art is on that top step. 

Picture framing is an industrial art, although at its height as pure 
art in the Renaissance period, it was reserved for to-day to see its pos- 
sibilities as a means of decoration. 

Picture frames were at first merely the architectural mouldings sur- 
rounding a mural painting, and were changed to their present form by 
the creation of panel pictures. The old panel picture, a painting on a 
wooden panel or canvas, similar to our paintings of to-day, was made for 
the first time by the Greeks. Such pictures were placed on easels, but we 
have no record of their having been framed before the days of Pompeii; 
and it was not until the Renaissance that frames came to be beautiful 
works of art. They were richly carved, and designed especially for the pic- 
tures they were to enclose, and formed a fit finish to the wonderful paint- 
ings of that period. Architectural in treatment, they resembled window- 
casings in form more than our frames do, and were seldom alike in 
design on all four sides. 

It was not until within the last half-century that frame mouldings 
were made in lengths to be cut up to fit any size of picture. This idea came 
from the same money-saving brain that produced the stock houses, the 
stock furniture, the stock stamped carving. 

It is only now that we are coming out of that mesmerized state where 
we were too weak to think for ourselves, but needed to rely on tradition 
for our every product. Recently there has been a growing desire to have 
original and exclusive creations in all branches of industry, and likewise 
an agreement in design and color. Each piece of furniture, drapery, 
and each book and picture is a work of art, and a harmony pervades 
the whole. 

Our casts are only plaster, our pictures only prints, our frescoes but 
wall-papers; but the way the cast stands on the bookcase, the picture 
hangs on the wall, and the color unity throughout, is their beauty. It 
requires just as good taste and feeling to make a successful arrangement 
of copies as of originals. An artist’s charcoal sketch has fully as 
much merit as his finished oil painting. 

The pictures shown here are some original schemes done by an 
amateur, and are simply to show the possibilities of the framer’s art. 
There is no other one thing in decoration as hard to do successfully 
as to frame a picture. Each one is a study in itself, and requires as 
much taste to frame as it did to paint. 

No law can be laid down to govern the framing of any one class of 
pictures, such as for water-colors, oils, pastels, prints, ete. A few years 
ago water-color meant white mat and narrow gold frame. To-day, it is a 
question of what harmonizes best with the wall it hangs on, and brings 
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FRAMED CAST. 


GROUND. 


out the desired effect in the 
picture itself. Then, a por- 
trait was hidden in a photo- 
graph album; now, it is a 
means of wall adornment. 
The portrait shown in 
the photograph is framed in 
a gray natural-wood frame 
of the same general color as 
the picture, and together 
they form a _ good, flat 
decorative ornament. The 
platinotype is in a dead 
black, the frame of the same 
color, showing wood grains, 
is shallow and hanging flat 
against the wall, and is in 
effect a mural decoration. 
The Delft picture is matted 
with blue denim, which is 
about the color of the dark 
places in the picture; the 
frame is white and recalls 
the high lights. The result 
is very successful. The 
other matted picture is an 
etching taken from Pall Mall 


BRILLIANT RED BACK- 
BLAcK OAK FRAME. 
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of a tree. The gold frame augments this quality. No rules can be 
given for framing pictures. A flat decorative picture should be treated 
generally with the same tone in picture, mat, and frame; but one 
with perspective will be benefited by a contrast. In using colored 
mats or frames, great care should be taken that the color in the mat or 
frame is not so brilliant as to deaden the color in the picture. Green is 
the hardest color to use. Browns and grays are the best. Hereto- 
fore it was necessary to use cartridge paper to get good tints. There 
are now, however, on the market, some good mats in these tones. 

In hanging pictures, the general effect should be considered rather 
than the desire to show a great number. The latter desire can be gratified, 
however, by using a plain wall, and hanging the pictures close together 
as they are in an art gallery. Some rooms should have the picture 
frames made like the woodwork and considered as a part of the decora- 
tion. Pictures are too often hung without any thought of their relation 
to the places they fill. I recently saw a large carved fireplace, in which 
an oil painting was substituted for the ordinary mirror. The deep sunk, 
elaborately carved frame forming a part of the mantel, and the richly 
colored painting gave a substantial unity to that end of the room that 
no mirror or picture suspended above the ordinary mantel shelf could 
ever give. 

The best rule for framing and hanging pictures is to throw tradition 
to the dogs and to use good individual taste. 


CHARLES PETER WEEKS. 
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BOOKCASE AND DESK. 


a bookease made or sold in the stores which is 

ee to six inches deeper than the books require. In 
e space behind the books catches the dust, and the 
ng into the library occupies unnecessarily that much 
rtments or houses the question of space cannot be too 
d when not one book in a thousand is wider than 
hes, while the vast majority are only five, it seems 
ten and twelve inches deep. The book boxes, for 
iven, are only just wide enough to take in the ordi- 
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fit close to the wall, well out of the way. There 
le boxes and one double, the lowest one being higher 
others, not only to allow for the taller and wider 
. firm foundation for the pile. The double box is 
This is designed to hold the 


ult to provide. The lid effectually hides their torn 
lust, and, when swung down, forms a shelf upon 
scan be sorted out and looked over. 


‘e also been used very cleverly as a desk in a small 
neh was valuable 


In this case, however, the double 
, and the lowest box is reduced in height to uniform- 
If the inside of the double box is provided with 


perhaps a few little drawers, there is evolved a desk 


or convenience and roominess. E. E. 
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THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 


HE exhibition of the Chicago Arts and Crafts Association, which 
has just been concluded at the Art Institute in Chicago, was one 
of considerable interest and of great promise. 

It is too much to expect of a young society in which many of 
the workers are scarcely more than beginners, that the work should all 
bear the stamp of the finished craftsman. That much of the work was 
‘‘amateurish’’ must be freely acknowledged, and for those who judge all 
work merely from the technical standpoint, without looking beyond and 
below for the spirit that animates it, there were exhibited many very 
erude pieces. In a measure, the society has thus far failed to reach the 
professional artisan, the man who carves for his living, or beats metal 
for his bread. This is also perfectly natural, for the spirit of the artisan 
is dead, and the very object of the society is to rejuvenate it once more, 
and, by the example of its exhibit, to fan into active life any dormant 
ambition there may be among the working craftsmen of the new West. 
Surely next year’s exhibit will have found some of these men in their 
seclusion, and will tempt them to send to the society examples of their 
work. 

If the workmanship was not always passable, the designing was, in 
many cases, on a higher plane, so that when in the course of time the 
present exhibitors become more expert in their craft, there may be 
something of real note to be expected. 

A notable feature of the exhibition was the ceramic department. The 
Dedham Pottery made an extensive display of its beautiful wares. One 
large case of the blue-and-white crackle—plates, bowls, and vases— 
attracted wide commendation, as it surely deserved. In another, the 
remarkable color glazes of the ware were grouped together. Though 
the exhibit was made by the Pottery Company ostensibly, it is, as read- 
ers of THE House BEAvutiFUL will remember, to Hugh Robertson, the 
superintendent and master potter, that all the wonderful effects are due 
—the contents of the entire case, containing, perhaps, fifty pieces, was 
made by Mr. Robertson, and almost all since Christmas. This removed 
the commercial factor from the question and made the exhibit one pecu- 
liarly suitable for the society to show. It is said that Mr. Robertson 
alone knows the secret of all the glazes, his son being initiated into 
the mystery of only a few. Be this as it may, the pottery is wonderfully 
beautiful, perfect in its way, and highly gratifying to the national pride. 
The shapes are good, but not remarkable; strictly speaking, there are no 
designs, nothing but color, but such color and interminglings of color 
as cannot be even suggested by words. 

The Rookwood Pottery made a charming exhibition of their new 
glazes. These, instead of being in their usual browns and greens, are 
white, pale apple green, and other delicate tints. They are to be con- 
gratulated upon having abandoned, even temporarily, the genre subjects, 
for which they are celebrated; and the pieces exhibited were, for the 
most part, decorated in a legitimate style and very perfectly. The 
whole case was curiously Copenhagen in effect, and as a sequence, not 
very far from Japanese. In fact, one of the decorators, whose work was 
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shown, is a native of those islands. 
The prominence and publicity this 
pottery has always allowed to its 
individual decorators is much to 
be commended, and is bound 
eventually to place the pottery on 
a high plane by giving to each 
workman the incentive of ambi- 
tion. 

Mr. Deakin made a represent- 

ative exhibit of Japanese and 
Chinese porcelain and potteries. 
Each piece was a revelation in 
itself of what true beauty is, and 
these genuine pieces, made for 
the sake of art, and the ‘‘sloppy’’ 
Japanese goods, made to sell to 

PLATE DECORATI ConventionaL Americans, are as wide apart as 

DESIGN. the poles. 

There was also an interesting 
exhibit of the pottery designed by Mr. Samuel Deane, of Boston. This 
is made in England by a potter whom Mr. Deane regularly employs, 
and who, with true old-time concentration, has never been, in his life, 
five miles from his native town. Of this pottery THe House Bravti- 
FUL will have more to say in the future. 

A few pieces of Tiffany glass and Gallé glass were representative. 

It has frequently been a wonder and regret to see the immense amount 
of talent, time, and good paint wasted each year by amateur china deco- 
rators in painting pansies, roses, and pussy willows. There is not one 
among a thousand pieces of this class of work which has any decorative 
merit whatever; they may be ‘‘pretty,’’ but this is of all qualities, the 
one which, unsupported by others, is the weakest and most insipid. 

The Atlan ( , composed of women who rebelled against this 
naturalistic school, make a very praiseworthy exhibit of china decorated 
in conventional lines. Such 
decoration is no re difficult | Pe 
of execution tl the other: 
and, though possibly original 
designs are less sily secured, 
the entire effect is so infinitely 
better and stro r that it is 
worth any amo of trouble 
to achieve. The designs ex- 
hibited are mos Japanese in 
character, and the work is thor- 
oughly praiseworthy. 

In metal work, the execution 
of the example hibited was, 
generally speaking, far from 
finished. As ady stated, 
this was to b xpected, and CARVED OAK CHEST, LINED WITH CEDAR. 
should not be cited against the By MR. AND MRs. SPICER. 
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Biack OAK CHAIR. 


By Miss ANDERSON. 


questionable. 





exhibitors. Some copper jars 
from New York, and some of the 
work of Mr. Julian Yale, were 
quite free from this criticism, as 
were also the old pieces loaned, 
and several specimens from Essex 
House, the work of Mr. C. H. 
Ashbee. A number of lamp and 
candle shades, made of brass and 
copper, had merit, and surely are 
more serviceable and safer than 
those either of paper, silk, or 
glass. 

When the metal workers be- 
come more expert they will ven- 
ture to use heavier sheets for 
their stock, thereby avoiding 
the thin or ‘‘tinny’’ appearance 
which so much of their work now 
possesses. 

In the woodworking there 
were a number of exhibits of 
solid merit, in which the design 
and execution were equally un- 


These were made by amateurs, it is true, but by amateurs 


who had been carving for so many years as to have secured almost a 


professional touch. 


Naturally, there were some pieces which might be 


criticised because they were so obviously copies of similar articles shown 
in foreign exhibitions, but in a general way, the greatest breaches of 


art were frantic efforts after originality. 


Now the world is very old, 


and there have been a vast horde of designers and craftsmen working 


in a vast number of ages, countries, and conditions. 


oped many styles to meet many 
conditions, not because they 
wished to be original, and it is 
far from probable that any good 
style will be ‘‘invented’’ for 
some time to come. The field for 
design in furniture lies more 
open in the direction of clever 
adaptation than in that of entirely 
new creations. These may come, 
but only at rare intervals. Mean- 
while, it would be far safer for 
workers, none too expert as yet, 
to follow fairly close in the wake 
of some tried and proven style, 
and not flounder away into the 
bizarre, the ephemeral, and the 
archaic. 

It is even proper to suggest that 
William Morris’s influence is al- 


They have devel- 





INLAID MAHOGANY CLOTHES CHEST. 
By Mr. GEORGE DOLE. 
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RE AND Brass LAMP SHADE. 


us HIGGINSON. 


apparent. Mr. Morris was a great artist, and his 


nsible for almost the entire revival in craftsmanship 


but there have been other artists, other craftsmen, 

wre his day, and let us hope there will be others in 

In the mean time, it is well not to make too much 

, nor to follow him blindly into all the clumsiness, 

mfort which his love of the medieval has foisted 
of the nineteenth century. 

are some charming embroideries of the Deerfield 


iety, and numerous embroideries of a high grade of 


ndings, printing, illuminating, and jewelry are some 
its. 
rated is one of the most important articles shown, 


lf quite original, though executed in the flat decora- 


ivis de Chavannes. It represents the well-beloved 
y to Wonderland, as she is being presented to the 
do. The first of these worthies is conceived of with 
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SCREEN PAINTED BY Mr. FRANK HAZENPLUG. 


peculiar imaginative power, and once seen as painted, will indelibly in 
the future appear in this guise when his name is mentioned. Mr. Frank 
Hazenplug, who has done this, is a designer of true ability. He has 
caught the decorative feeling squarely, and whether in his book covers, 
of which he makes many, or in other work, such as book-plates, and the 
screen in question, he never fails to catch the right and salient idea, 
and to impress it strongly upon the imagination at the first glance. This 
is decorative art. 

The society is to be highly congratulated upon its first exhibit. It is 
working along the right lines. Its members have the proper spirit; they 
are enthusiastic, modest, and unflinching in their desire for criticism and 
in their love of the cause. They are to each other a stimulus and a help. 
It can be confidently asserted that the society before its next exhibition, 
will have increased three-fold, and that not only in Chicago, but through- 
out the country, workers with their hands, amateur and professional, 
will not only be assisted, but forced to a higher standard of work by the 
influence of the association. E. K. 
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ABUSE OF ORNAMENT 


re dangerous weapon to the ready draughtsman 
ned pencil. Itis like a sharp-edged drawknife to 
r, who has on tiptoe filched it from the tool-room, 
upon the parlor chairs. It gets beyond control 
grows by what it feeds upon, until as many 
a cottage doorway as would suffice a Grecian for a 
efully, and abounding in its infinite resource and 
n part from misconception of the purpose of orna- 
from the breadth of field from which the modern 
aeas. 
ich does not grow from actual need of structure 
resultant of certain art, can have no honest place 
defense. In more modern work, structure and 
erentiated as to seem to be (as indeed they often 
erent authors. Some hand constructs the frame- 
rstructure, and sends it miles away, perhaps, where 
no other word could half so well define the process) 
ars no possible relation to the structural features; 
put on in absolute defiance of such attributes. It 
spreads and swells around each window in the 


ng 
nd 


finally bursts forth in full exuberance upon the attic, 


ere only soaring bird can reach and contemplate. 
; the entire wall-space is tortured with a thousand 
nd apparently the only slogan is the Twistian ery of 


cotta is a fruitful source of such extravagance. 
pense are practically eliminated by a thousand repro- 
le model, and the specter of net revenues no longer 
, there promises to be no end to the things that we 


ed fact that all styles in their debasement have fallen 
of the most noble motives, and the so-called Rococo 
better things before. Here is a typical example of 


voided, for it is uneasy, undignified, and surely 


be granted, and that fairly, that to-day the very 


ge is itself a detriment to consistency. Hodge ‘in 


riled boots is clad in fitting and becoming manner. 


d far afield, and so has kept within his knowledge; 


and opportunity, and he will startle, nay out- 
garity and bedizenment. Some blackamoor and 


nd will quite impress us with his regal state, when 


bone necklace and ring within his flattened nostrils; 
license in some trader’s chest, and soon the spectacle 


g us before him suppliant. No doubt he thinks that 


ingle eyeglass but complete the rounded whole, but 
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All beauty is degraded by its indiscriminate use, without regard to 
context or position, and the wares of all the centuries, set out before the 
unlettered one, are more tempting than the jam-pots of his early youth. 
He dips with eager finger, and smiles with childish fatuity at each new 
and unexpected morsel. The youth to-day is dazzled by his wealth of 
opportunity and needs some guarding hand to keep him within the 
bounds of knowledge that is his. For this would all be saved if only 
men would learn the lesson of restraint, and sear upon their minds the 
truth that senseless profusion cheapens the most beautiful and worthy 
thing. SAMUEL DAUCHY. 
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NOTES. 








N many rural communities and small towns where city boards of 
] health have not taken matters and their responsibility off the 
shoulders of the inhabitants, the latest development in scientific 
hygiene is but little understood by those of all others most clearly in 
need of itsadvice. ‘‘Outline of Rural Hygiene,’’* by Dr. Harry 3. Bash- 
ore, inspector of the State Board of Health of Pennsylvania, is a small 
volume which treats of the proper methods of waste and sewerage dis- 
posal in a simple and easily applied manner. 

Wells and the necessary attention they require, ventilation and the 
amount required for private houses, schoolrooms or churches, are also 
topies which receive attention. 

It is well known to almost all the intelligent inhabitants of our small 
towns and villages that the sanitary methods in use are relics of bar- 
barism, that they stand neither for health, comfort, nor decency; and yet 
these people are wholly at sea how to remedy or improve a condition 
manifestly unsatisfactory. City people who go away for the summer, 
either to camps or country houses, situated in small places, are also 
much at loss what to do; and cases are not infrequent of families leaving 
the disagreeable city during the summer months in search of health, 
who find instead sickness and even death, all because they were not 
posted in the best methods of hygiene. This book is for all such people 
extremely valuable, and its authoritative advice should be clearly under- 
stood by all who do not habitually live within the confines of a well- 
regulated city. 


HE piazza is a peculiarly modern institution, and one that seems to be 
native in its origin. In the houses of no other people do we find 
such great, wide, roofed-over platforms as those which are seen in 

almost every American country house. 
In England there is seldom more than a little porch by the entrance 


*OUTLINE OF RURAL HyGiene. $0.75. F. A. Davis Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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door, and the peo} who certainly are an out-of-doors nation, do not 
seem to fear sitting out upon the grass. 

There are several reasons that may, in a measure, account for this 
difference. One i at in Europe so much more seclusion is demanded 
in the arrangement of the yard. There these little vacant spaces are 
used to their full acity. They are walled or fenced around so as to 
shut them off completely from impudent intrusion, and are always more 
or less embellished with plants, trees, and flowering shrubs. In weather 
which permits out-of-doors life, the family is apt to live a great deal 
outside in these attractive little spots. Under similar conditions in 
America, the back yard is full of ashes and tomato cans, while the little 
plat in front, though grassed, is unfenced and runs into a similar useless 
little piece, one either side belonging to the neighbors. The American 
family, therefor upon the piazza. 

The other reason may be the peculiar dampness of our late summer 
nights, which make it almost imperative for all but the robust to stay 
under cover after sundown. 

The wide Amé n piazzas have but one drawback, in that the wide 
roof so darkens the rooms whose windows open upon it, that they lose 
much of the cheer and sunshine that otherwise would be theirs. This is 
the cause which | frequently led to a new development in porches. 
In this the piazza is left unroofed, but a light framework of pipe serves 
to support an awning of gayly-striped duck, in colors harmonizing with 
the colors of the house. In summer this awning may be securely 
stretched and fas | upon its frame, where it not only serves to keep 
off sun and dew, but adds a note of gay color to the appearance of the 
house. 

In the fall it lled up and removed, as in the winter all possible 
sunshine is required in the rooms. The advantages of this new idea are 
obvious, for not ly are the windows able to secure the sun when 
needed, but because of this very facility the porch may be made wider, 
and thus allow for more extended use. 

If a few rolling awnings be suspended at the side, to be raised or 
lowered at will, | some fine flowering shrubs, as oleanders, be set 
about in tubs, th ole effect is most attractive. 


tions an article or some illustrations which are of sufficient 

interest to appeal to the lay world, as well as to the professional 
architect. Over a year ago there was printed in Architecture an account 
of the alterations made in two old river houses by the artist, Leonard 
Stokes. The houses were between Goring and Maidenhead, upon the 
banks of the Thames River, and had been used as a fishing lodge and a 
mill, or for a similar purpose. They were built so close together as to 
make the joining of them into one structure no difficult task, and so 
close to the river as to justify the name Mr. Stokes gave his home— 
Weirpool. 

There is something peculiarly attractive in the simple, though deco- 
rative value of the two rooms, of which illustrations are reproduced. The 
beauty of plain walls with gaily designed curtains is well suggested in 
the first view, while the second, of the drawing-room, is a peculiarly 


i *ROM time to time there appears in the strictly technical publica- 














happy solution of the always vexing question of the proper Sbalance 
between dignified formality, and warmth and comfort. This little 
drawing-room seems extremely dainty and formal without the least touch 
of dreary stiffness. The window arrangement is also attractive, with the 
broad ledge and small paned casement sash, while overhead the exposed 
joists of the floor above solve the ceiling problem once and for all. It 
is not improper to quote the closing paragraph of the article in Architec- 
ture: ‘‘There are those who think a cottage, such as this, somewhat of a 
toy. Perhaps. Toys are for children, and we are all children of a larger 
growth. Weirpool is a place to be toyed with and lingered over lov- 
ingly, to be added to only leisurely and after much thought. Every- 
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thing about it is earnest of this. It is indeed a place to dream in, and 
after all, one-half of life is tolerable only for its dreaming.”’ 

Would that the phrase ‘lingered over lovingly’’ might be empha- 
sized so that no one should ever forget it. In this is the true essence of 
home making, the gradual growth and accumulation of thought and 
necessity. No ready-made sets furnished by ‘‘complete outfitters ’’ can 
ever compare in final result with the house which is furnished in this 
reasonable and careful manner. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Only such communications and questions will be printed in this department as are considered 
through their relation to art and decoration, to be of general interest to the readers of the magazine. 

Subscribers, in asking questions involving the furnishing and decoration of rooms, are requested 
to send a rough sketch plan, showing doors and windows. 


Will you kindly give me some suggestions about furnishing and decorating 
a number of rooms in a house which I am building on a ranch? The house 
is to be of only one story, the rooms built about a square, which they enclose 
like the Mexican villas. The rooms are to consist of a living-room, 20 x 40, 
a dining-room, 20 x 20, three bedrooms for the family, and five guest cham- 
bers, a den which Iam anxious to copy after the Grolier Club room. One 
bedroom I had thought of doing in the Japanese fashion, being suitable for 
a hot climate. MRS. T. F. DE W. 


Perhaps no room among those forming the home on the ranch will 
be more used, and by a greater number of people, than the living-room; 
it is, therefore, fit and proper to make of it the pitce de resistance of all 
that interesting suite of nobly proportioned rooms submitted to THE 
House BeavtiFvt for suggestions. This apartment, being of suchigreat 
size, must of necessity be treated in a large and bold style. The wood- 
work or ‘‘trim’’ might be of stained wood—a dark, rich green; walls 
paneled high up, with beams either lengthwise or forming large squares 
on the ceiling. Above the wall paneling, and between the beams, a 
grayish-white plaster, rough finish, would be a good beginning. The win- 
dows should be of casement form, with small panes and heavy sash; deep 
effects to the windows would greatly add to the character of the room. 
Failing this, shelves under the high windows, with potted plants, would 
enhance the general effect. Tall bookcases with glass doors, large set- 
tees with cushions made mattress fashion, tied on, and one or two ample 
tables would follow naturally such a treatment of walls. Place at one 
of the windows a small, round table with a book or two and work basket, 
or, perhaps, a potted plant, on it; near it, with the light falling on the 
left, should be a low and comfortable chair. At another window a 
large arm chair with a foot bench near at hand. The fireplace, not 
properly the last to be considered, should be very wide, the fire always 
laid ready to light, iron fire-dogs of a simple, heavy design. A wooden 
mantel rather rudely carved would be admirable; the chimney-breast 
would be good paneled up to the ceiling. Gay rugs, Indian Navajo, or 
something strong and gay must help to light up the room; gay cur- 
tains at windows hanging straight down, with narrow flounce or valance 
across the top. These curtains may be of silk or chintz, according to 
the material used for furniture coverings. There are silks and chintzes, 
both to be had of unique colorings and designs, that would go well 
with this room. There are also large Spanish earthen jars, and some 
of Scotch manufacture, as well as brass and copper jugs and kettles— 
any or all of these would be very decorative. A new, but rather diffi- 
cult treatment for this room would be to take the house of a well- 
to-do Norwegian or Swedish peasant for the motif. The idea was sug- 
gested by seeing some very attractive pieces of furniture now on sale 
in Chicago, brought over from the above-named countries. A tall clock, 
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lower decoration, tulips and roses, in large and gay 
th a painted frieze across the front; two gayly 

of large and curious brass candlesticks, a portiére, 
estry, all extremely unique and decorative. It would 
roduce this painted style with right spirit and feel- 
but the suggestions above would give an unique 
made thoroughly comfortable as well. The painted 
uld fit in admirably with a room treated after the 


e is the dining-room; this, opening off the living- 
pathetic in treatment, strong and unusual. A fine 
igently carried out, perfectly livable and suitable, 
enteenth or an early eighteenth century style. The 
stained a dark brown to simulate old English oak; 
eet up, beams or panels on the ceiling as in the 
done in rough plaster, colored if desired. Along 
paneling might be a narrow shelf, upon which to 
, or bits of old china. 
ast should be of brick, a sort of Dutch or Gothic 
shelf of oak upon which few ornaments should be 
re of this room should be heavy and of oak stained 
ndow-seats, if possible, and all the windows, case- 
out with diamond or small square panes, wooden 
form, so much used in Europe, is to be greatly 
itself to picturesque effects, and when properly 
keep out drafts. The long rod running the whole 
’w, as used on the continent, is so much easier to 
securely from drafts and rattling, that it is a matter 
American architects have not long ago introduced 
window into this country. 
should be built in, and a corner closet, perhaps; the 
f a heavy design, easily copied from some good 
W. Lyon’s book on ‘‘Colonial Furniture,’’ gives some 
The dining table should be long and narrow, befit- 
possibly a side table, usually placed against the wall, 
uch proportions as to fit onto the larger table in case 
g needed. This long, narrow table can be used very 
scarf, with coarse tape lace on either end, laid either 
s the middle of the bare table, makes a rich effect. 
seats and backs may have cushions of chintz or 
[he bay-window, shown in submitted plan, would be 
| into a conservatory; blue-and-white tiled floor, large 
th tables or benches holding smaller pots, and with 
g it off from the dining-room, would be a charming 
doors should be in large diamond panes. 
lone after the Japanese as far as is practical, and as 
letter, would'be quite feasible and proper. The walls 
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ese design in blue-and-white lilies, pale but very beau- 
| it may be obtained at the paper stores in this city. 
| be thoroughly charming if kept apart and well car- 
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The various bedrooms could be papered, if desired, with the many 
beautiful papers at moderate prices, and treated, each one, a little differ- 
ently from the other, or left in plain sand-finish, relying upon chintz 
hangings and accessories to give color and character. The furniture 
would be exceedingly nice made of wood in simple form and painted or 
stained. To furnish each of the eight bedrooms on the plan would 
require too much space and, therefore, a general suggestion must suffice. 
Samples of paper and also of chintz, silks, ete., will be mailed to you 
from any one of the advertisers in THE House BEAUTIFUL on application. 


Will you kindly tell me in your Correspondence Department whether any 
practical use can be made of three old Dutch tiles—five inches square. They 
are by no means beautiful, but are quaint and interesting. 

How can I have the motto ‘‘ The Honor of a House is Hospitality’’ 
placed in my dining-room without incurring the expense of a carved tablet or 
expensive illuminated drawing and yet not produce a cheap ‘‘ God Bless Our 
Home’’ in worsted effect? J. 


Old tiles are sometimes utilized by simply pasting velveteen on the 
under side and using them for hot pots or plates, or a vase of flowers 
which is likely to stain or mar a table, or under a flower-pot; they would 
seem to be of more service this way than in any other, having but the 
three. 

‘‘The Honor of a House is Hospitality’? may be worked with yellow 
(gold) crewel on crimson cloth, or any color desired; made in Old Eng- 
lish letters from three to four inches high. On the outside of each letter 
a line of gold colored silk will greatly improve the whole; the size of 
letters which would be richer of all the same height, should depend 
upon the space in which the piece is to hang. It may be bordered with 
gold galloon. 

If the wall over the mantel is plaster, the motto might be stenciled 
directly upon the chimney-breast in Old English letters of suitable colors 
mixed with black, or all in black. Of course, carving is much the safest 
method, and should not cost excessively if it be done in low relief. 

Still another method is to have a smooth panel of mahogany made, 
and with copper or gold, paint the motto upon its smooth surface. 


Can you give, in your question department, directions for some kind of wash 
which will freshen up plaster casts and statuary (which have become soiled 
and dingy with dust) and leave them pure white again? 

Also, how is the ivory-tint finish obtained? E. H. T. 


To clean, wash carefully in gasoline; this will take away more dirt 
than any other process. To make a wax finish: Brush first with clear 
turpentine ; again with a mixture composed as follows: Two-thirds of 
a cake of wax (1-lb. cake), dissolved in half a glass of turpentine. The 
third time, same mixture, colored with bitumen and yellow ocher. Polish 
with piece of cheese-cloth. Use soft camel’s-hair brush. Each coat 
should be well dried before next is applied. 
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I enclose sketch and remarks showing size of room, used as a bedchamber. 
Taste runs in blue and white, furnishings mostly in blue. The woodwork is 
Georgia pine trim, finish. What would your valuable publication advise 
asthe most effective way to decorate the walls ? Cc. B. D. 


As your furnishings are mostly blue, it would be better to use blue- 
and-white paper, as suggested in your query. Either a figured paper all 
over walls and ceilings, or blue-and-white on side walls up to slope, cal- 
somining the ceiling a cream white. If picture moulding is used, have it 
washed over in blue-and-white—lower line blue and upper cream; keep 
the furnishing blue-and-white—cretonne preferred, as nearly like the 
paper as may be. A blue paper with white figure is more unusual than 
the reverse, and such are now procurable in several styles. 








CARVED OAK CHAIR. 
DESIGNED BY MR. GEORGE TWosE, EXECUTED 
BY PUPILS OF HULL House CARPENTER SHOP. 
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RIZE COMPETITION. 


he rapid increase in circulation of THE HOUSE 
iring the past two months, such a great number 
hitects who desire to compete have only just heard 
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vill have ideas of unique quality which they have 
}impress upon a willing client, and that in this 
number of extremely interesting plans. The 
for a small, modern, and civilized family, of 
be provided three bedrooms, a kitchen, and one 
That is a living-room, hall, and dining-room, 
bined in any way that would seem practical and 
the points particularly not to be limited. If it is 
architect must state so; if for a narrow city lot, 
nake it clear. It is possible that the most uncon- 
ehly practicable treatment of a twenty-five 
iscovered. It is just such points as these that 
ted to develop, and such as these that would be 
ulations state the size, frontage, material, 
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A BEAUTIFUL FLOOR 


May be obtained by the use of cheap 
material sometimes, but will not last. 


A BEAUTIFUL SURFACE ||| Twentieth Century 
cau te dea ae Cee Electro Vapor Launch 
SUPREMIS Floor Finish. 


as illustrated above, will seat comfortably six persons. 


Wax finish is dangerously slippery, Speed, six miles per hour; 

and must be often applied to look Cost to run, 1% cents per hour; 
well. SUPREMIS is never slip- No Government license required; 
pery, requires little care, rarely has Absolutely safe and reliable. 


to be renewed, and gives unbounded 


satisfaction. . . Manufactured and Price, complete, ae $200 
sold by 


All kinds of boats, from a $25 rowboat to a $100,000 steam 
s yacht. Sailboats, Rowboats, Hunting Boats, and 
Paddling Canoes. Send 10cents for illustrated 
catalogue, stating line desired. We in- 
CHICAGO VARNISH co vite inspection at our warerooms. 
Dearborn Ave. and Kinzie St. Racine Boat Manufacturing Co. 
CHICAGO CARSE BROS. COMPANY, Managers 
NEW YORK BOSTON 

















64 and 66 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








You can’t afford to buy a bicycle “Sterling” and 
before ceamiaiig our Bar. .-. -. “Strength” are 
Synonymous 





—Sterling beauty is 


evident; Sterling swiftness 





is quickly proven. ‘a 


Chain Bicycles. STERLING | 


Embody every feature of the Columbia Chainless BIC \ ( | ¢ S 
except the driving gear. 


“BUILT LIKE A WATCH” 
Columbia Bevel-Gear Chainless, $725 ate the highest of high grade. The 
Hartfords $50 prices are marvelous with the quality 
Vedettes $40 and $35 so good. 
Sterling prices for "98: Road Models. 
Mere and $75. Racers, 


. $60. 
$85. Chainless, $125. 
Tandems, $125. Catalogue mailed free. 


POPE MFG. CO., 105 Wabash Ave. High-grade wheels within everybody's reach. 











Settee Eeteicomectsieaiee, fO'ERLING CYCLE WORKS, 





274-276-278 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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My contributions to the Ladies’ Home 
Journal are examples of 124 studies of 
Moderate Cost Homes in my new book, 

4 costing mostly from $1,500 to 83,500, and 


ce, $1. Booklet of 16 sample 





J to build jess than $1,500 


@ signs forchurches, libraries,schools,&c. 


W. J. KEITH, Architect, 
431 H pin Ave,, Mi » Minn. 








MITCHEL & HALBACH, 
anterior Decorators... 








Interior Decorations, Art Glass, 
Draperies and Portieres, 

High Grade Furniture furnished 
from special designs. 


264 MICHIGAN AVE.., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











Why Not Present a Picture? 


Could anything be more acceptable? 





FAITH 


After Painting by FEL1x MoscuHt 


COPYRIGHT, M. O’BRIEN & SO 


A beautiful platinotype, size 14x ches, in 
unique frame of O/d Burnt Oak. Pi omplete, 
$10, delivered to any address in America! 


M. O'BRIEN & SON 


208 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


Before Building Send For 


JOHNSTON’S 


1898 Edition. 150 Designs. In Three Vol- 
umes, $2.00,'or $1.00 each. Book 9x 12. Vol. I, 
$600 to $2500. Vol. II, $2500 to $5000. Vol. III, 
$5000 and over. Descriptive folder ‘free. 


W. K. JOHNSTON, arcuirect 
430 and 440 Calumet Building CHICAGO 








A Private 
Gas Plant 


People marvel at 
the wonderful quality 
of Acetylene Light. 


Generators from $15 up 








SAFE CONVENIENT ECONOMICAL 





Write for full information 
Mention House Beautiful 


J. B. Colt & Co. Dept. a2 


Until May 1, 1898, 115-117 Nassau St. 
After May 1, 1898, 3, 5 & 7 W. zgthSt. New York 


Cuicaco San Francisco 
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A. C..McClurg & Co. 
STATIONERS &° ENGRAVERS 


Our facilities are unsurpassed 
for the prompt engraving of 








W edding Invitations and Announcements 
Visiting Cards, Monograms and 
Crests, Ete., Etc. 


Plain and Tinted Note Paper from the lowest priced to the highest. 


Engraving for Country House Stationery. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Wabash Avenue and Madison Street, CHICAGO 





Colonial 
Furniture 








High Boys 9 9 
9 ¥ Sideboards 
Dining Tables 9 
9 Dining Chairs | 
Work Tables 9 
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e We are especially prepared to fit up your 





Summer House in approved Colonial Style 
and will furnish photographs upon request 





W.K. COWAN & COMPANY 121-123 N. State 


St., Cuicaco, ILL. 
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Picturesque Country Cottages 


to harmonize with nature and fit into the landscape, 
should be stained with the soft, rich tones of 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


The “glare” of paint is not in tune with nature. 
Our Stains look better, wear better and are 50 per 
cent cheaper than paint. 


Stained wood samples and color studies sent on request. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole [\fr., 


70 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
Agent all Central Points. 


Cabot’s ‘Sheating “ Quilt” 
—warms the whole family. 








Summer Residence of Rudolph H. Kissel, Esq. 
Designed by Mrs. Kissel. 





ANTIQUE 





Every example of the Antique 
in this collection is 


FURNITURE 72ic" 








VISCONTI personally directs the restoration of Antiques 


INLAYING...ENAMELING...GILDING 


sted tohim. Unequalled facilities. Correspondence solicited. 











2209 Michigan 


cmt F, VISCONTI Bitar 


Avenue... ' CHICAGO 
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MERCHANT'S 





METAL “SPANISH” TILES 


ORNAMENTAL, STORM-PROOF 





(for straight surfaces) ee 


We have three sizes 72 
14x 20 


Also GRADUATED TILES for all conical surfaces. 


Send for our Illustrated Brochure. 
Mailed Free. 


cust MERCHANT & CO., Ino. Suse: 


Sole Manufacturers 
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John A. Colby & Sons 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Furniture, Fittings 
Drapery, Decorations 
Upholstery Goods 
Lace Curtains 

Brass Bedsteads 


SPECIAL DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED, IF DESIRED 


148, 150, 152, 154 Wabash Ave. 


Factory: 


44 to 50 N. Elizabeth Street CHICAGO 











CHAIRS & ROCKERS made by the Mt. Lebanon 
Shakers, and sold exclusively in the West by us. 


Suitable for bedrooms, nurseries dens, sitting rooms— 
most appropriate in Colonial furnishing. 


Illustrated Catalogue mailed upon application. 


Marshall Field & Co. Sole Western Agents 


State and Washington Streets, and Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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FLEMISH OAK FURNITURE 


ARLY in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury under Austrian rule, 
Flanders introduced many 
foreign artists and gave to 
native craftsmen much en- 
couragement. Wood carv- 
ers increased and applied 
their art to the ornamentation of public 
edifices and the residences of citizens. 
Oak was about the only wood used at 
first, but rare woods were introduced and 
made obtainable for furniture and other 
woodwork. 

Litchfield says: ‘‘ The clever Flemish 
artist so thoroughly copied the models 
of his different masters that it has be- 
come exceedingly difficult to speak pos- 
itively as to the identity of much of the 
woodwork, and to distinguish it from 
German, English, or Italian. Although 
as regards the latter we have seen that walnut wood was employed very 
generally,whereas in Flanders oak was nearlyalways used for figure work.’’ 

The two chairs here illustrated are true reproductions of the Flemish 
antique. We have many fine specimens in oak, mahogany and inlay—— 
odd pieces, unlike anything to be found in regular furniture warerooms. 

Just now, too, we are offering special attractions in handsome ‘‘over- 
stuffed ’’ pieces, made in our own warerooms by skilled workmen, furni- 
ture that’s correct in pattern and lasting in service. 













THE CARSON-PIRIE 
FOURTH FLOOR 


Has earned a reputation for the high character of 
its stock of art and utility furnishings. A profusion 
of upholstering and draping materials, tapestries, 
curtains, etc., give it special interest just now when the 
embellishment of the home is the order of the day. 

We will gladly furnish estimates on single pieces, 
corners, entire rooms, or your whole house. 

The readers of Toe House BeavutiFuL 
are cordially invited to come up and 
spend a pleasant hour with us, looking 
over the things new and beautiful which 
we have purchased for their choosing. 

Main ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT 
ATTENTION. 


CARSON PIRIE SCOTT& CO. 


State and Washington Sts., Chicago. 
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LAWN TENTS 


Made from high grade 
Canvas in a variety 
of plain and fancy 


colorings 








Send 4c. for catalogue illustrating 
26 styles of tentsin all sizes; also— 


FLAGS, SAILS &@* HAMMOCKS 





GEO, B. CARPENTER t& CO 














202-4-6-8 S. Water St. Chicago. 
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Awning Stuffs for Wall Coverings 


R. CLYDE FITCH’S atelier was fully illustrated in Tue House 
BEAUTIFUL, in the December number. Mr. Fitch, among his ver- 
satile talents, is a decorator of no mean ability and has the courage 

and originality to use for wall hangings materials entirely novel, yet so effect- 
ive and serviceable as to commend themselves to every one at sight. 

Mr. Fitch has hung upon the walls of his dining-room and small stair- 
way ordinary striped awning stuff, such as every one is familiar with, and 
yet as far as is known no one has ever before adapted to this use. The 
particular stripe is a reddish pink and white, and the result is more than 
satisfactory from a decorative point of view, while the imperishable qualities 
of the duck and the hard, close sur- 
face, make it practical and sanitary at 
the same time. In country houses, sea- 
side resorts, and country clubs, one 
could hardly imagine a better suited 
material with which to make gay the 
walls. For use in lodges, fishing and 
shooting boxes, and similar places, to be 
temporarily occupied, several novel and 
inexpensive schemes become apparent. 
For instance, the entire plaster or iriside 
ceiling of such cottages could be saved, 
for the duck awning material could be 
tacked neatly to the studding, and would 
serve not only as a decorative finish, but 
as a species of internal tent, supple- 
menting the rough outer walls in keep- 
ing out wind and weather. In a per- 
manent country house a similar use 
could be made of it by nailing it over 
rough boards, where in cleanly neighbor- 
hoods it might be scrubbed at intervals © HALLWay IN 
of several years; or it could be pasted to Mr. CLYDE Fircu’s APARTMENT 
the plaster exactly as burlap is now 
used. It costs less per yard than colored burlap, and its texture, though having 
an equally artistic rough appearance, is free from the fuzziness which makes 
burlap catch the dust. Those who think of awning material simply as com- 
mon blue and white or red and white stripes will more fully appreciate the 
wide decorative adaptability of the material could they see the very great 
variety of stripes and colors in which these materials are manufactured. 
There are stripes olive and white, lake and white, pink and white, olive and 
canary, brown and white, and one particularly charming one, a golden yellow 
and white. The stripes run in all widths and combinations of widths. 

We are prepared to introduce this material to the public and the decorative 
trade. Samples, stripes in any colors desired, will be mailed upon application. 


GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO. 
Fifth Avenue and 8. Water Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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FURNITURE COMPANY | 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
_ [N 
' F 
Our Own Make. is re 
a quir 
N furniture of our own make (the best that can be produced), a great decc 
deal of attention is paid to design. Designs are important. The voy 
, eee ne the 
designer must be an artist fully familiar with the conditions which govern oilian 
construction. Chaste and simple designs carrying out ideas of truth are piec 
commendable. Designs which, by introducing shams, seek to make cates 
things appear what they not, are simply falsehoods, bearing in their |i] nove 
train all the evil consequences their influence entails. The ruling princi- ff willc 
ples in our designs are to avoid over ornamentation and pretension to ff line 
. i . Zz 
display, and to rely for decoration on the rare figure of the wood ff dive, 
used, thus producing | pei 
good, solid work with | shad 
the best finish obtainable. MN red | 
Practicability and the uses im| fact 
for which the article is in By can 
; a calcd im) have 
tended are always consid 
ured 
ered. Our thoroughly pair 
made and perfectly fin the 
ished furniture cannot be IB} ont 
shown in photographs ot | work 
drawings. We therefor althe 
: ie Maite’ ' orati 
ask those desiring to pro c 
oe ine} 
cure the best furniture to carry 
visit our establishment, mens 
that they may be mad ated 
acquainted with th Dres 
| ; ; 
many points of super! A TOBEY DRESSER. Is SO 
= : . stain 
ority our make has over! others. It is worth much more than the time 
; ‘ ; ; : Som: 
necessary to do so when furniture is to be purchased which is to lasta fi oe . 
| lifetime. The entire fourth floor of our building is devoted to displaying | ae 
a very large variety of ples of this celebrated work. Unpretentious |ff of si 
in design and conceived with a view to securing a beautiful, genuine remc 
article within the limits of a fair price, without resorting to such pretenses 
as machine mouldings, stamped ornament or other numerous and inex- [ff 
pensive substitutes for hand work—such is the furniture designed and 
made by THE TOBEY FURNITURE COMPANY. 
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Summer Fu rnishings. 


IN furnishing summer homes many wish to do so artistically and inex- 
pensively, but usually inexpensive furnishings have a cheap look that 
is repulsive to people of refinement and good taste. To meet these re- 
quirements we have many novelties in furniture, curtains, wallpaper and 
decorations, suited to summer furnishings that, although inexpensive, are 
very artistic. We are showing many pieces of inexpensive furniture after 
the latest London ideas in stained woods. Liberty forest green, ox-blood, 
amaranth, Flemish and English oak. Every 4, 
piece is quaint in shape, and designed by edu- 
cated thought. One of the most popular 
novelties shown by us this season is Fayal 
willow ware. Ofthis we are showing a large 
line in quaint shapes; tables, smoking chairs, hy 
cozy corners, sofas and Coy" 
divans. These pieces guuuaaeum ° 7 
are stained in various atte 
shades of green, red, 
red and black, and in 
fact any color desired 
can be had. They 
have cushions of fig- 
ured velvets and Ori- 
ental stuffs, some of 
the pieces have pockets 
on the side for ladies’ 
work or books, and 
although highly dec- 
orative they are very 
inexpensive. We 
carry a large assort- 
ment of white decor- 
ated furniture in both A FAYAL WILLOW EASY CHAIR. 
Dresden and Delft. Another novelty shown for the first time this season 
is some highly artistic bamboo furniture made from the real bamboo and 
stained in shades of green, upholstered in Japanese stuffs and grass cloth. 
Some of these pieces are embroidered and some are hand painted. They 
are very attractive and sold at very low prices. They comprise chairs, 
sofas, window seats, tabourettes, tables, and bookcases. Our assortment 
of summer draperies and curtains is very complete and we solicit the 
remodeling or entire furnishing of country homes. 


. j 
} 

















THE TOBEY FURNITURE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE BROOKS 
HOVSEHOLD ART CO 








HE original 
Louvre, is « 


holstered in 





us a Copy 
reproduced, 

accuracy. 
of which we show samples 
all its phases; from the sev 


and stately Italian (for exam] 


a high-backed chair from th 


Barghello), through the Fre: 
and Flemish, down to the qua 
and often crude, but still cha 
acteristic English or Scotch a 
Elizabethan; perhaps most 


teresting of all to Englisl 


speaking people. We ha 
many examples of chairs, s 

tles, tables, and cabinets of 

degrees of elaboration, honest 
made and sold as reproductio1 
not fraudulently offered as ori 
nals, like much of the che 
English work which is sent o 

from London and sold to uns 

pecting buyers. 


5”) 5) a”) a 


If you are building, we shai 
glad to submit designs and 

mates for interior decorat 
draperies and furniture. If 
and will cheerfully offer ad 
parts of the country. 


* ay - a 


Send twenty-five cents for a « 
containing numerous cuts of m 


illuminated, | 


this stately chair of the Henry II. period, in the 
ved in dark French walnut, and upholstered in an 
quered leather. Our copy is in black oak and up- 
tapestry of correct design, but we have had made for 
original leather, in which the pattern is faithfully 
the color and texture are followed with surprising 


the 
ne 
nd 
] 


his is one of many pieces of the Renaissance period, 





























1 are remodeling or refurnishing, we solicit correspondence 
and suggestions. We send competent workmen to all 


5.) 5” * BS) SS * 


~ our brochure, a beautifully printed book of eighty pages, 
n interiors, and of many rare and curious articles of furniture. 

















636, Prospect Street, CLEVELAND, QO. 
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For 
full 


84¢ 
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Neglected Gems 


Old-fashioned settings, and rare 
designs are always attractive be- 
cause when buying you know 
that you secure an unique piece 
and one you will not see other 
people wearing. Such pieces are 
difficult to find in this country, 
though European collectors 
haunt the pawnshops in their 
search. 


Messrs. W. K. Cowan 
& Company 


North State St., Chicago 


Have a number of such rare 


pieces — including broches, 
buckles, stick pins, hat pins, 
and rings. 


MRS. EDITH W. 
SHERIDAN 


g06-916 Marshall Field Bldg. 
CHICAGO 








Furniture and Fabrics 





Painting and Papering 





Interior Woodwork 


Pottery and Metal Work 








Simple work as well as elaborate 


Estimates and designs furnished 




















IDA J. BURGESS 





Screens for Fire Praces and Dininc Rooms, 
in original designs, from Ten Dottars upwards 


ESTIMATES 


For Painting, Papering and Decorating cheer- 
fully submitted; also Color Schemes for Interiors 


SPECIAL FURNITURE DESIGNED 
849 Marshall Field Building CHICAGO 





ALICE E. NEALE 


IIOI-1102-1103-1104 Venetian Bldg. 
34 WasHincTon Street 
CHICAGO 


Interiors Designed, Decorated 
and Furnished. 


SPECIAL STUFFS 


Selections made for all Interior 
Work. 


Rugs, Porcelain and Antique Silver. 
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Monthly 
$1 a year 


What to Eat 


Monthly 
$1 a year 


The House Beautiful 


Both magazines will be sent t I 


upon receipt of $1.50 


Herbert 8S. Stone & Co. 


Caxton Bldg., Chicago Constable Bldg., New York 








OR Elegant Wedding Invitations 
and Announcements; also fine 
Crests, 


Book 
linating, 


Correspondence Stationer 
D 
Marks, Stamping and [lh 


Monograms, Address 


send for samples to 


S. D. CHILDS & CO. 


140 Monroe Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


SantiSry 


Still. ~ 


' P = = ea 
9 oe s 
Don’t Drink Dirty Water 
Spring rains raise all streams and they wash 
the banks clean of accumulated refuse of the 
winter. You would not eat dirt. Why drink 


it? You need drink only absolutely pure 
water if you use 


The Sanitary Still 


It distills water, aerated with sterilized air. 
Simple, curable and inexpensive. Write for 
booklet. 

THE CUPRIGRAPH CO. 
123 North Green Street CHICAGO, ILLS. 














BLANKETS 


NAVA 


For Rugs and Hangings in 


HALL, LIBRARY 











Southwest, i 
choice speci! 





The better grades I offer from $: 

Common grades from $3.50 up 

As to quality of collection, I refer 
to Mr. Walter C. Wyman, of CI 
nized authority. See his contribi 
1898, House BEautTiFuL. 

To parties giving satisfactory ref 
send blankets on approval, prospe 
paying express one way, if returned 

Correspondence solicited. 


HERBERT A. COFFEEN 


Box 213 SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


WAR 


ON 


ROACHES, MOTHS, ANTS, BED BUGS 


RATS....... MICE 
- 


Extermination 
Guaranteed 


- 


Powder Sold. Call or Write 


LEE, 142 E. Monroe St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HERBERT 8. STONE & COMPANY’S NEW LIST 








HOW TO PLAY GOLF 


A BOOK FOR BEGINNERS, BY H. J. WHIGHAM, AMATEUR 
GOLF CHAMPION OF AMERICA, 1896-1897 


HE book is not intended to 

compete at all with the classic 
works on the subject, such as Bad- 
minton. But it gives in concise 
form suggestions and directions for 
beginners and for older players, 
without being overburdened with 
a mass of discussion and detail. It 
addresses itself especially to the 
needs of American players, and the 
subjects of its many illustrations are 
chosen for the most part from 


among them. 


Illustrated with Seventy - five 
Full - page Chronomato- 
graph Pictures of the 
Most Prominent Golfers in 
the Country, in Play 





These pictures, taken from the long 
films such as are used in the chronomato- 
graph, vitascope, cinematograph, now fa- 
miliar to all theater-goers, will give with 
absolute accuracy the position of player, club 
and ball in every part of the swing. This 
is the first time that such a means has been 
employed in any athletic handbook, 


MR. WHIGHAM DRIVING (SAMPLE ILLUSTRATION) 


Decorated Cloth Binding, 12mo, Price $1.50 





To be had of all Booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price 
by the Publishers. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Herbert S 


DURIN' 


TO BE ISSUED BY 


Stone & Company 


+ THE SPRING OF 1898 




















AUTHOR OF ‘ 





Here & 


By M 


illustratior 


With many 


mental, $2.50. 





H. J. WHIGH 


Illustrated with Seventy 
Golfers in the Country, in | 





Ac) 


JOH) 
author of The Clash of Arn 
manly Adventurer, etc. 

Bound in Decorative Cl 











The Dan 


— 


Realized Ideal 


LIA MAGRUDER 


RINCESS SONIA,”’ “MISS AYR OF VIRGINIA,” 
“THE VIOLET,” ETC. 


r6mo, price $1.25 





There & Everywhere 


REMINISCENCES 
M. E. W. SHERWOOD 


r “AN EPISTLE TO POSTERITY.” 
rare prints and early photographs, 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 





w to Play Golf 


A Book for Beginners 


1, Amateur Golf Champion of America 
1896-1897 


ll-page Chronomatograph Pictures of the Most Prominent 
1zmo, price, $1.50. 





oss the Salt Seas 


vance of War and Adventure 


LOUNDELLE-BURTON 
e Hispaniola Plate, In the Day of Adversity, A Gentle- 


er, 12mo, 446 pages, Price, $1.50. 





NEW EDITION 


nation of Theron Ware 


OR, ILLUMINATION 


\ROLD FREDERIC 


th thousand. 8vo, §12 pages, $1.50. 
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THE CONTENTS OF RECENT NUMBERS OF THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
HAVE BEEN AS FOLLOWS 


OCTOBER 

Op House (Drawing by John Arthur Rogers) . ° : ‘ ‘s on J FRONTISPIECE 
Tue Cuicaco Pusiic Liprary ( With Jliustrations) : * ; ° Gzoraz Vance Lockwoop 
CoNCERNING THE HALL ( With Jilustrations) . > ‘ a ° - ; OnivEr COLEMAN 
ENGLISH RuGS IN ORIENTAL Desicns (With Illustrations) . s ° a Water E, BRowNE 
A SuccessFuL CLEVELAND Houss (With Illustrations) “ ; ° F ‘ Rospert LANE 
Oxtp Encravines ( With Jllustrations) ; ° a ° . : . FREDERICK M. DELAVAN 

NOVEMBER 
A Suctuesren Newark, N. J., House (Photographs by A. wes taae . ° ° Tuomas CoRNWALL 
TApEstrRY (/ilustrations from ArT BET DECORATION) . ‘ J GarRDNER C. TEALL 
CONCERNING THE DRAWING-Room, ‘ s " > . e ‘ : OLIVER COLEMAN 
INDIAN BASKETRY (With Jilustrations) ° ‘ ° : P ‘ e Oxtve May PERcIvAL 
Tue TREATMENT OF NorTH Rooms, ; . e > . ‘ ‘ . Autce M, KgLiocc 
A BuncaLow (With Jilustrations) . . : : . . . CLAUDE FAYETTE BRAGDON 
CORRESPONDENCE, . 

2 DECEMBER 
AN BA cRAviING BY BARTOLOZZ1 (Reproduction of Original Color) 4 ; . FRONTISPIECE 
SpGG#sTIONS ON FRAMING (Reprinted by Permission. Illustrated) . . . . FREDERICK Kerre. 
THE GTELIER OF Mr. Ciype Fircu (/i/ustrated) . ° F . . : - ELgaANorR EvANs 
On Juwets AND THEIR Sertines. 1. (/llustrated) . . ° . ‘ . Pau STANHOPE 
THe Work oF WILLIAM NICHOLSON (/ilustrated) . ° a . A : . Samus. Davucny 
CONCERNING BEepRrooms (/i/ustrated) = ° . . ‘ ° . Oxiver COLEMAN 
, JANUARY 

A Successrut Kansas City House (/i/ustrated) . . ° P . . - Sopata C. AXMAN 
CORNICES VERSUS CorNERS (With Diagrams) . ° CHARLES STUART Pratr 
VALLGREN, THE ARTISAN (Adapted, with additions, fit Art BT Dgcoration) Victor Lesrun 
CONCERNING THE SMOKING-Room (J/ilustrated) ‘ . ° ° ° . OLtver COLEMAN 
P@rrers— Tuer ARTs AND CRAFTS—A REVIEW (illustrated). 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
Notss (/i/ustrated). 
Prize Competitions, (Small House and Interior Photographs.) 

FEBRUARY 
Successrut Houses. X. A Small City Apartment ape é 4 $ Rosert Law 
On JEWELS AND THEIR Settines (///ustrated) . . ° . PAUL STANHOPE 
WoMEN AND BOOKBINDING AGAIN (/i/ustrated) ° ‘ . F ° : W. Irvine Way 
On THE CARE OF PLANTS IN Rooms (/i/ustrated) : P ; Mary C. Jonzgs 
A SMALL House (/ilustrated) . ‘ ‘ " ‘ - és SPENCER Rosperts, ARCHITECT 
INDIVIDUALITY IN HomEs, . e p : m Mary ApnsBott 
REVIEW—CHINA Marks (/ilustrated) 
A Smpxe Room (/iustrated) 5 ° . ¢ / ‘. é y . ‘ ‘ “ v.c. 
CORRESPOND «NCE. 
Notss (/i/ustrated) 

MARCH 

Succsssrut Houses. XI, (Jilustrated) ; 5 F ‘ ‘ j . Tuomas CORNWALL 
Deurrt WARE (///ustrated) ° . . > . é Atice Morse EArt 
Tue ELEMENTS. OF BOOKBINDING (lilustrated) ‘ WILLIAM CHADWICK 


A Hovusexkgerer’s Housk PLan (Drawing by*Charies S. Schneider and John ‘Arthur Rogers) Nina C. Kinney 
Two Roya. CuArrs, 
PoRTIERES, THEIR UsE AND THEIR Misuse (/i/ustrated) 


Tue Favorite DWELLING OF THE Empress oF Austria (///ustrated) iTHESMARQUISE DE FONTENOY 
CARE OF PLANTS In Rooms Durinc MaRcH. e ° ft ° ° ° Mary C. Jones 
A Mxpicine Closet AND Bookcase (///ustrated) ‘ , ° ‘ ° ° ‘ , E. E, 
Notes (illustrated) 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

[APRIL 
A CoMPARATIVE STUDY OF EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN CHURCH GLASS ee ° CaryL COLEMAN 
CONCERNING WALLS AND CeiinGs (/i/ustrated) » : ; ‘ ; OLIVER COLEMAN 
Tue Navajo BLANKET (//lustrated) . " - WALTER CHANNING WYMAN 
Tue Hovsszs oF VARIOUS NaTIONS—SWITZERLAND (Iltustrated) ‘ . ° e « RR, G. THomas 
Biug AND WHITE NEEDLEWORK OF DEERFIELD (/i/ustrated) _. § ° . ‘ Mary E. ALLEN 
INDIVIDUALITY In GuEstT-Rooms (/i/ustrated)Q. . é ° ° - é Auice M, KELLOGG 
EmiLe GALLE AND His Scuoor (/i/ustrated) 
NoTEs 


CORRESPONDENCE (sfecial announcement) 
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GLOSSARY 


) WOMANLY BEAUTY 


FONTENOY 








well the column of gossij 
Gentility,’’ written by thi 
Here she has proved hersel 
timate knowledge ccncern: 
all the nobility and ;Pyalty 
lived at various courts 0| 
most attractive womea 0! 
by which they made them, 
surroundings absolutely com: 
to impart to her sex-in th¢ 
It is more than a ‘* book o} 
scribed in its subtitle as ‘‘ the 
It contains a great quantity 
have an interest in fashiqn, 
of all kinds, from a descrip; 
«nied of Russia’s cigarette case 4 
ing suit, and the boudoir o 
book, and is both interesting and useful. The 
s by Mr. Frank Hazenplug, printed in green, 
cautiful design in purple, green, and gold, wi 
nposition and presswork were done at the Uni; 
er has been specially made with the water-mark o| 
e attractive, and it deserves a regular place in every 


‘ENTS OF EVE’S GLOSSARY 


VIII A Few Hints on Corpulence. 
IX -Les Dessous. 
X Accessories of the Toilet.) 
XI A Beautiful Woman’s House. 
XII Pleasures of the Table. 
XIII Servants. 
XIV Etiquette for Young and Old. 
XV Tact and Chic. 


287 Pages, Price, $3.50 








ad will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
; the Publishers, , 


Stone & Company  %=w <oz! 
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